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rules of history. His sources are indicated and where they fail, he 
frankly tells us. The chapters on the civil war are especially interesting 
and significant from the standpoint of both state and national history. 
It is usually stated, but always without any authority, that southern 
Indiana and southern Illinois, having been settled by immigrants from 
the southern states, were more or less favorable toward the secessionists. 
Perry county was one of the most unfavorably located counties in Indi- 
ana with reference to the separation of the states. It faced the south. 
Its business outlook was to the south. Its social relations were with the 
south and though Perry county once resolved that if the separation must 
be made it wished the line to pass north of the county it never was in 
favor of the separation of the states. What it did fear was sixty miles 
of international boundary in its front door yard. The author shows be- 
yond question the loyalty of his fellow citizens during the war. No 
county in the state, perhaps, according to its means furnished more as- 
sistance to the union. The author is to be pardoned for dwelling on this 
theme just a little for his father gave his life to the cause. The book is 
remarkably free from historical or typographical errors although, as 
seems to be necessary in a first edition, there are a few of the latter. 
Altogether it is one of the best county histories that has come under the 

reviewer's notice. 

Logan Bs.\bey 

Life of Jesse W. Fell. By Frances M. I. Morehouse, A.M., high school 
supervisor in social sciences, Illinois state nonnal university. [Uni- 
versity of Illinois studies in the social sciences, vol. v, no. 2] 
(Urbana : University of Illinois, 1916. 129 p. $.60) 

One of the marvels of history is the occupation of the North American 
continent by the English speaking race. A scant three hundred years 
intervened between the landing at Jamestown and the disappearance of 
the last frontier. Most of the advance from the Appalachians to the 
Pacific was made in a single century. In the span of a single genera- 
tion, large areas were changed from primitive wildness into a land with 
all the accompaniments of modern institutional life. 

The very marvel of the thing has taxed the skill of historians in their 
effort to comprehend or to depict. Some have told us of the broad polit- 
ical, economic, and social movements. Others have given us glimpses of 
phases of the frontier and near-frontier life in the stories of exceptional 
men, but the focus of attention has been chiefly upon these men, their 
ambitions, and their achievements. Still others have given us general- 
ized accounts of pioneer conditions, problems, and hardships. Few have 
given us any satisfactory account of the life-history of an average pioneer 
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in Ms relation to the community and so have revealed the real eommunity 
life of those days. 

The best of the pioneers were indeed men "with empires in their 
brains." "While they came to the front edges of civilization to better 
their individual fortunes, most of them also were conscious that they 
were the advance agents of progress, the heralds and founders of better 
institutions. Jesse W. Fell was one of these forward-looking men, a man 
of far vision who yet saw the accomplishment of the future in the doings 
of every day. Miss Morehouse, in her account, has given a concrete 
story in such a skillful way as to reveal a typical progressive pioneer in 
his relation to the community. Witness her statement of the purpose in 
her monograph. 

"The purpose of presenting the somewhat detailed accounts of enter- 
prises in which Jesse Fell was interested . . . has been to show by 
what means the leaders of the era of settlement in the Middle West man- 
aged to achieve results which appear marvelous in whatever light they 
may be seen. Fell was but one of a host of workers who changed the 
wilderness into a land of settled institutions within the measure of a 
generation. Pew men, perhaps, united so many qualities of leadership 
as he possessed ; but the difference between him and other men in this re- 
spect was one of degree rather than of kind. It was a period rich in 
social service, altho 'social service' had not then become so much of a 
conscious slogan as it has been since. It was a period when people 
were . . . conscious that what they wrought would shape in great 
measure the future of their commonwealth. It is as a type of such men 
that Jesse Fell has real significance for the people of the Middle West." 
(pp. 90-1) 

The story of the youth of Fell tells of the early call of the west. His 
devices to obtain means for migration, his obstacles and disappointments, 
the final realization of steadily maintained hopes are typical of the ex- 
periences of many another pioneer. Shrewdness marks the young law- 
yer's choice of location in a frontier settlement with the makings of fu- 
ture greatness. Here, in a day of much adjustment of land titles and 
needed defense of claims to real estate, was an opportunity for a lawyer 
with a knowledge of surveying to have plenty of lucrative business; in 
addition, the opportunities for land speculation afforded an easy means 
for acquiring wealth. But wealth for its own sake had little attraction 
for Fell. He acquired and spent several fortunes in helping friends and 
in promoting public enterprises. Realizing the vast importance of good 
means of communication to the new country, he was indefatigable in 
promoting mail routes, better and more direct roads, and later in life, 
railroads. His land speculations were not simply money-making schemes, 
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but were also conscious endeavors to contribute to the upbuilding of 
"coming" communities. He took no small part in the upbuilding of all 
central Illinois. 

Newspapers were a means of institutional development which Fell did 
not overlook. For twenty years or more he gave much of his energy and 
fortune to backing other people's newspaper enterprises or in editing 
and managing such enterprises for himself. He always took a lively in- 
terest in education and did much for the promotion of common schools. 
He was one of the chief instruments in securing the establishment of the 
normal school at Normal, the first school of the kind in the Mississippi 
valley, and during the rest of his life he was one of its ardent sup- 
porters. His vision as to its place and work were broad and far-seeing. 
He was always active in politics, striving ever for the betterment of the 
community but accepting no political rewards for himself. He originated 
the idea of the Lincoln-Douglas debates; he was largely instrumental in 
securing the nomination of Lincoln for the presidency, and helped a 
great deal, both in Illinois and in the east, in securing his election. 
Other political leaders of the period were greatly indebted to him for 
efficient aid. He promoted temperance in a practical way by putting a 
clause in his deeds of conveyance prohibiting the sale of intoxicants on the 
premises. A man of sturdy moral and religious ideals, he aided church 
building and stood rigidly for freedom of conscience and of utterance. He 
sought to temper the barrenness of the prairie landscape by extensive 
and persistent planting of trees, so that he became known far and wide as 
"the tree-planter." Many cities owe their beauty today to Jesse W. 
Fell. 

These and a great many other activities are recounted by Miss More- 
house. But her story is not a mere narrative of dry and unrelated facts. 
She keeps constantly in mind the typical character of the subject of her 
history and gives an impressive picture of the transformation of the 
wilderness into an institutionalized, highly progressive community. The 
marshaling of her facts is convincing and her style is forceful. Her 
methods are exacting. No statement is made without excellent authority, 
cited with precision and detail. Even the omission of a date of a letter 
or clipping is noted. Consistent and well supported tradition is almost 
always rejected and never accepted except tentatively. In fine. Miss 
Morehouse has written, in a superior way, a generalized history in the 
concrete form of the biography of an individual. 

Edward Cablton Page 



